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Book Reviews 

Segars consistent quarry throughout seems above all to be theoretical clarity 
through exposition, comparison, contrast, and cataloging of critical differences 
between the two paradigms and, equally important, debates and developments 
within the social-scientific paradigm. In the second context, the essay on the 
recent "desociologizing" of the study of religion (chap. 10) is the best of the lot, 
combining clear exposition with insight about decisive trends in the field. The 
discussion of interpretation and explanation (chap. 6) runs a close second. 

Of major interest is the recurring Suggestion that religion is finally an amal- 
gam of secular motivations and aims. Segal shows that the above-mentioned con- 
temporary theorists — the favorites of religionists — in fact treat religion as 
something that fulfils secular rather than inherently religious needs (pp. 2, 17, 
57-58, 60-61, 64, 68, 71, etc.). Therefore, despite a sentimental bonding 
between religionists and these "friendlies," the theoretical gap is unbridgeable 
since the secular view is incompatible with the view that religion is an end in itself 
(pp. 26, 37, 57, 131). 

Unclear (here and on too many other questions) is what Segal thinks about this 
question and its implications. Are there in fact people whose aims and ends are 
irreducibly "religious"? (Segal never denies it.) Or would he argue that those who 
appear to be such are merely unaware that their deepest aims and motivations 
are really secular? Further attention to this matter is required since the discovery 
that the allegedly religious are merely fulfilling secular needs explains nothing: 
we still do not know why fulfillment of secular aims takes secular form with some 
people and religious form among others. Why do most people in the world 
choose the tortuous detours of religious means to arrive at secular goals? 

If, in contrast, Segal thinks that there are certifiably religious folks out there, 
and if he rejects Mircea Eliade's account of them (that they are responding to 
Reality), how would he explain them? 

Further: since these "secular" needs (for meaning, order, etc.) have, from time 
immemorial, been profoundly fulfilled by religious means, why not stipulate that 
such needs are in fact (at least for purposes of social-scientific treatment) religious 
and that it is the distinction between religious and secular worldviews that is at 
fault? Why not say simply that all meaning-giving, order-producing schemes — all 
worldviews — are ipso facto "religious?" (This would have the unfortunate conse- 
quence of depriving us of a discrete field of inquiry, the distinction between secu- 
lar and religious worldviews having been jettisoned.) Here and elsewhere, the 
book cries out for some definition of religion. 
J. Samuel Preus, Indiana University at Bloomington. 



LONGMORE, Paul K. The Invention of George Washington. Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1988. x+337 pp. $25.00 (cloth). 

On the face of it, The Invention of George Washington is not a book about religion. 
Paul Longmore teils us that the "invention" of the title refers to the "historical 
process by which the revolutionary generation of Americans made an individual 
leader into an heroic personage," to "Washington^ conscious and purposeful 
role in that process," and to his "talent," even "genius," for "inventiveness as a 
political actor and leader" (p. ix). References to Washington^ personal religious 
life, when they appear, are perfunctory. We learn, for example, of his activity as 
vestryman in Truro Parish from 1 762, of his sometime churchwardenship there, 
and of his and his family's prominence in Pohick Parish. Again, we read of Wash- 
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ington's appointment, in 1769, to the Committee for Religion in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses and of his observance, in 1 774, of a day of prayer and fasting 
proclaimed by the House of Burgesses. However, we are told that Washingtons 
churchgoing was "usually sporadic" (p. 130). 

What Paul Longmore does give us, however, is a detailed account of the life of 
Washington from the time of the Seven Years' War through the early revolu- 
tionary period. It is a masterly account, a work of historical revisionism that over- 
turns, with close scrutiny to the sources, numerous myths and assumptions 
passed on by other scholars regarding Washington. But the work is illuminating 
for those in religious studies only obliquely. If one comes to Longmore versed in 
Durkheimian theoretical concerns, then the text becomes raw data for a sophisti- 
cated reading of how religious Symbols acquire power. If not, Longmore has sim- 
ply written a good book to be read on a day off. 

Supplying the theoretical frame, though, what excites about The Invention of 
George Washington is its nuanced portrait of a Washington who accepted the reg- 
nant and honor-driven ideology of English "Country Party" thought and used it 
to fashion himself . At first, he did so with the edge of ambition showing through 
and, perhaps, a certain foolhardiness. But as time passed, Washington^ Perform- 
ance, skilled from the beginning, acquired yet more polish and grace. Self- 
conscious on the public stage, Washington was also sincere, and the sincerity 
counted in the Performance and in the public yearning that fed the symbolic proc- 
ess. Thus, if "Americans were celebrating Washington as a way of celebrating 
themselves" (p. 198), Washington had cooperated mightily in the public work. 

And thus, on one level, Longmore's study becomes an important Variation to a 
Durkheimian reading of religious symbol. For at base Longmore discovers the 
role of the self-conscious symbolic subject in its (his) own deification. Washing- 
ton, in short, invented himself symbolically before the people found him, and he 
reinvented himself again and again as he grew and matured under their gaze. 
The Washington who became a god was, as Longmore concludes, a man prod- 
ded by "that mixture of egotism and patriotism, selfishness and public- 
mindedness that historians have come to call the spur of fame" (p. 211). 
CATHERINE L. ALBANESE, University of California, Santa Barbara. 



GOLD, DANIEL. Comprehending the Guru: Toward a Grammar of Religious Percep- 
tion. Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988. 133 pp. $28.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 

Daniel Gold's grammar of religious perception presents "some nodes around 
which religio-historical knowledge might converge" (p. 8). Conceived as a contri- 
bution to the study of religious perception, the book's success is largely deter- 
mined by the author's command of the forces that shape the north Indian Hindu 
tradition of sants and gurus. 

Beginning with the fundamental difference between the perception of reli- 
gious subjects and religiohistorical knowledge, Gold seeks a "logic of conver- 
gence" (p. 4) that enables historians of different religions to grasp "partial truths" 
(p. 5) that emerge when multiple theoretical perspectives correspond to common 
perceptions of religion as a whole. Thus, the "firmness of religio-historical 
knowledge . . . is in the points at which different perspectives intersect" (p. 8). 

Gold proposes four "immanent foci" of religious perception: Eternal Heritage, 
Singular Personality, Holy Man, and Unifying Truth. By relating the immanent 
foci to either a religion 's founder(s) and great god(s) or its normative codes of 
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